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[The Ocelot.] 


Tue beautiful animal which we propose to notice is a 
native of Chili and Mexico. The Ocelot was known to 
the natives of South America by the name of tlalocelotl, 
from which, by abbreviation, we have derived a cogno- 
men less difficult to pronounce, and which at the same 
time does not much differ from the original designation. 
In size the ocelot is about three feet in length and 
eighteen inches in height. The legs are long; ears 
somewhat broad, and sometimes tipped with a few 
hairs. Upon a grey ground are oblong, fawn-coloured 
patches of a dark colour, surrounded with a border 
perfectly black. At the top of the back there is a con- 
tinuous dark line; and the tail is beautifully spotted. 
The under part of the body is white with spots of fawn 
which extend to the feet. The skin of the male ocelot 
exceeds that of the tiger in beauty and variety, and in 
brightness and regularity of the spots it is much su- 
perior to the leopard. In this respect the panther or 
the ounce cannot be compared to the ocelot, so that in 
appearance it is more elegant than those of its tribe 
which inhabit the Old World. Inthe female the colours 
of the skin are comparatively dull and the spots less 
regular, 

The ocelot, like most animals of the cat-tribe, is dis- 
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tinguished in its wild state by considerable ferocity, 
though specimens which have been brought to Europe 
have exhibited a subdued character. A male and female 
were brought to Paris in 1764 by M. Lescot, who had 
taken them when quite young. He states that, when 
they were three months old, they were not only suf- 
ficiently strong but also so ferocious as to kill a bitch 
under which they had been put and which had suckled 
them. At the same time the ocelot frequently displays 
great timidity. Itrarely attacks man, and fears dogs, 
and, when pursued, seeks safety in flight, endeavouring 
to elude its assailants by mounting a tree. 

The ocelot passes the day in its retreat, but at night 
it prowls about in quest of prey, and, under cover of 
the darkness, it approaches human habitations and 
enters the farm-yard. It sometimes awaits the ap- 
proach of its prey concealed amid the branches of a 
tree, and when they are sufficiently near it springs upou 
them with unerring aim. It sucks the blood of the 
animals which it destroys, and therefore commits greater 
ravages than if its appetite were appeased by feeding 
upon the flesh of the animals it killed. 

In a state of captivity it does not lose much of 
its natural character. M. Lescot states ry he was 
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obliged to confine in a cage the two specimens which 
he brought over, and which had displayed their savage 
character at so early a period. He supplied them on 
the voyage with fresh meat, of which they ate seven or 
eight pounds a-day. Live cats were several times 
thrown in to them; but, after sucking the blood until 
death ensued, the ocelots refused to touch the fiesh ; 
neither would they eat meat which-had been cooked. 
A specimen which was kept in the gardens of the 
Zoological Society was fed upon rabbits and birds, 
which form their principal food in a wild state. It was 
tolerably docile, and did not seize its food with the 
eagerness and violence which usually distinguish its 
tribe. The ocelot, like the jaguar, panther, leopard, 
tiger and lion, only produces two of its kind at a birth. 





KNIGHTS OF MALTA.—No. II. 


Tue first military duty performed by the Knights of 
St. John was to escort pilgrims to and from the coast, 
and to guard them from the violence of the infidels 
during their visits to the holy places in Palestine. But 
by degrees the field of their action was enlarged ;—they 
became more and more warlike,—they co-operated with 
the different crusaders frgm Europe,—and in most of 
the many battles by which the Holy Land was won 
and lost they bore a principal part. At the taking of 
Ascalon and Gaza in 1153 the Knights of St. John so 
distinguished themselves, that the pope, Anastasius IV., 
directly addressed the Grand Master, and, by a bull, 
granted new privileges to the Order and confirmed the 
old ones. The pontiff, however, seems to have re- 
garded them rather in their original character of Hos- 
pitallers and charitable men than as soldiers. “ As 
you, my brethren,” says the bull, “‘ make so worthy a use 
of your goods and possessions, employing them for the 
maintenance of the poor and entertainment of pilgrims, 
we forbid all the faithful, of what dignity soever, to 
exact the tithe of your lands, or to publish any eccle- 
siastical sentence of interdict, suspension, or excom- 
munication.” This bull secured the property of the 
Order, and fostered its rapid increase; at the same 
time it made the Knights entirely independent of all 
authority save that of the Pope, their own Grand 
Master, and the Chapter of the Order. The exemption 
from excommunication (a precious boon in those ages) 
went so far, that the Knights Hospitallers and the indi- 
viduals attached to their houses and churches were 
exempted even when the whole of the countries they 
lived in were put to the ban. In_ nearly every country 
in Europe immense estates were bequeathed or given 
up by their possessors to the Order; and these, erected 
into commanderies, comprising priories, castellanies, 
bailiwicks, &c. were administered by resident members 
of the society, which was much too wise to remain with 
both. feet in Asia, or intrust its wealth to other hands. 
A great source of this wealth was in the princes and 
nobles of the time, who, on taking the habit, resigned 
most of their estates, for no brother, by his vow, could 
possess any property independent of the Order. Thus 
Guy, count and sovereign of Forcalquier, in France, 
gave up his castle, lands, and seigniories; and, in Spain, 
Don Pedro Dartal, the first baron of all Aragon, sur- 
rendered a city with its dependencies.- In Italy these 
acerssions of property were immense ; in the kingdom 
of Naples and Sicily some of the finest and most ex- 
tensive of the estates belonged to the Knights of St. 
John, and remained to them for many centuries. 

In spite of formal professions and selemn vows, 
riches had their usual effect on this association; they 
relaxed the severity of discipline, threw open all the 
sensual pleasures of the cert, and rendered the knights 
luxurious and voluptuous, insolent and overbearing. 
The decline in the exaggerated ‘virtues prescribed by 
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their vows was not, however, immediate, and their un- 
doubted vaiour in the field remained long unchanged 
by wealth and luxury. ’ 

Vertot, Boisgelin, Giatomo Rosio, and other writers 
who have taken the most favourable side of the question, 
say, that for a long time the Hospitallers as well as the 
Templars only took for themselves a frugal subsistence 
out of their great revenues, employing all the rest 
in majntaining the poor, or in their wars against 
the Mohammedans. ‘They represent these men, so 
fierce and terrible in battle, as being as meek as 
lambs on their return to their convents. Then, lay- 
ing aside their armour, they put on their religious 
habit; and while some of the knights were seen 
attending the sick in their hospitals, or feeding the 
hungry pilgrims, or employed in prayer, others were 
cleaning their atms, or mending the harness of: their 
horses; and all preserving a solemn silence, and look- 
ing as reserved and pensive as hermits and anchorites, 
An insolent expression, a loud laugh, the least murmur 
or complaint never passed without correction. They 
detested cards and dice, they delighted not in hunting, 
or in the making of idle visits—shows, drolleries, vain 
discourses and lascivious songs were their abomination, 
Such, according to the authors we have alluded to, who 
triumphantly quote a passage from St. Bernard, who 
described the Templars as he saw them in the middle 
of the twelfth century, were all the military orders 
during the first hundred years of theif institution, 
That they were fotably changed in manners by the 
end of the twelfth century during the crusade fn which 
our king of the lion-heart distinguished himself, we 
have Richard's own word and plenty of confirmatory 
evidence. Vertot, indeed, admits that that. blessed 
time—the golden age of the Order—did not last absve 
a century; that the soldier insensibly got the better of 
the monk ; and by degrees the love of glory and 
mundane distinctions, and the desire of amassing 
wealth, extinguished their piety and humility. The 
views of aggrandizing themselves by particular con- 
quests of territory infected the-Knights of St. John, 
the very base and foundation of whose Order was a 
vow of poverty and of disinterested assistance to all 
Christians who might have need of their arms or their 
hospitality. They even proceeded so far as to refuse 
to march tothe defence of territories in Palestine occu- 
pied by Christians, except on condition that, after ex- 
pelling the infidels, they should have half of the lands, 
goods, and chattels their valour had saved. Regular 
agreements of this kind were frequently entered into, 
and on one occasion to the very serious loss of the 
Order ;—the loss, however, being in knights, whose 
places it was easy to fill up. Caesarea Philippi, a 
city of Pheenicia, at the foot of Mount Lebanon, 
appertaining to the Count Humphrey de Thoron, was 
besieged by the Turks, and the Hospitallers, having 
made their bargain with the Christian lord, loaded a 
great number of horses and camels with arms, ammu- 
nition, and provision ; and setting out from Jerusalem, 
a numerous escort of knights and men at arms ad- 
vanced towards the besieged place. Unluckily for 
them, Noureddin, the commander of the Mohamme- 
dans, was forewarned by his spies of these movements, 
and lying in ambush for them, he completely sur- 
rounded the Hospitallers in a narrow dell not far from 
Cesarea. Though pressed upon in all directions by 
infinitely superior forces, the Christians heroically de- 
fended themselves until nearly every knight present 
fell under the infidel lance or scimitar. 

At the death of Baldwin IIL, King of Jerusalem, 
who was poisoned, there occurred a disputed succession, 
-and the Christians were well nigh going to war among 
‘themselves. .Some-of -the great. feudal lords who 





aspired to the crown maintained that it, was strictly 
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elective, but Amaury, the brother of the deceased 
monareh, claimed it by right of descent; which right, 
we may observe, was not well defined even in Europe 
until some centuries later, The horrors of civil war 
were this time averted, and mainly through the exer- 
tions of Auger de Balben, the Grand Master of the 
Hospitallers, who represented to all, that their dissen- 
sions would open the gates of Jerusalem to the Saracens 
or Turcomans, and end by placing the crown, refused 
to Amaury, on the head either of Noureddin or the 
Caliph of Egypt. Amaury was therefore crowned, and 
the barons swore fidelity-to him in 1163. But the 
Knights of St. John were not always guided by such 
wise counsels; not long after they themselves en 

dangered the safety of all Christians in the Holy Land 
by going to war with the red-cross knights, their rivals 
the Templars. In its origin the order of the Templars 
was a sort of branch and dependency of the Order of St. 
John, but this braneh, according to an old historian, grew 
up to be a great tree, and seemed to eclipse and smother 
the stock whence it sprung. Although the Templars 
never held near half so much wealth as the Hospitallers, 
the Knights of St. John became excessively jealous of 
them, and sternly opposed them whenever they grasped 
at new estates or revenues. To this ill-will was added a 
military rivalry, and the spirit of pride, and vanity, and 
etiquette, with disputes about rank and precedence, 
embittered and filled up the cup of hatred; and at hast 
the knights of the tival Orders hardly ever met without 
fighting. This division was one of the chief causes of 
the suceesses of the Mohammedans and the conquests 
which Saladin ultimately effected in the Holy Land. 

As the military friars owned no superior except the 
Pope, the king of Jerusalem in 1179 applied to the 
then pontiff Alexander [II., who brought about a re- 
conciliation ; and a formal treaty of peace, as if between 
two sovereign princes, was signed by the Grand Master 
of the Knights of St. John on the one side, and by the 
Grand Master of the Templars on the other. The long 
covenants ahout lands and mouey prove how large a 
share venal considerations and the Tews of lucre must 
have had in their mutual animosities, The Pope, after 
dwelling on the scandal created thereby in Christendom, 
pointed out the inevitable consequences of their hos- 
tilities, and recommended peace and union in the com- 
mon cause; but the reconciliation he effected was 
hollow on both sides ;—it was a temporary truce only 
which was succeeded by fresh quarrels and hostile 
encounters. In 1198 the king of Jerusalem was again 
obliged to have recourse to the Pope, when their dif- 
ferences were again composed for a short time. In 
1240 their hatred broke out. more furiously than ever, 
in consequence of the Templars having concluded a 
treaty of peace without the knowledge or consent of the 
Hospitallers with the sultan of Egypt. About four 
years after this event, the Knights of St. John sus- 
tained a terrible disaster, by which the Templars tried 
to profit. The Kharismian Mohammedans, who had 
entered Palestine and taken Jerusalem, gave the Chris- 
tians a battle, which lasted two whole days and cost 
the life of Pierre de Villebride and of every Hospitaller 
engaged, with the exception of only sixteen Knights. 
The Templars, in order to continue the war in which 
the Hospitallers had so signally failed, formed Moham- 
medan alliances, which greatly scandalized many of the 
Christians. They called in the aid of the sultans of 
Damascus and Edessa, and fought with infidel troops 
against the Kharismians; but the Templars were not 
more fortunate than the Knights of St. John had been, 
and suffered tremendously. The alliances concluded, 
and the close intercourse maintained with unbelievers 
by the Templars, served as a broad ground of accusa- 
tion in the following century, when the destruction of 


their Order was resolved upon; but it is curious to 
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remark that the conduct of the Knights of St. John 
who were allowed to survive them, and to succeed té a 
great part of their property, did not, in these respects, 
differ from that of their rivals. Both before and after 
the events just related, the Hospitallers, as well as the 
Templars, formed Mohammedan alliances, and main- 
tained intercourse with infidels. In 1251 the Knights 
of St. Jolin formed a league with the sultan of Aleppo, 
which led to a campaign, in which they were signally 
defeated, and Chateauneuf, their Grand Master, was 
taken prisoner. aoe! 

It does not appear that the Templars were fortunate in 
their struggle with their rivals for wealth and lands, for 
at this time (in the 13th century) they had only 9000 
manors in Christendom, while the Knights of St. John had 
19,000: The hatred between the rival Orders became 
so intense, that in 1259, after many sanguinary skir- 
mishes, they resolved to try their lances in a pitched and 
general engagement. The combat was more terrific than 
any that had been fought for many years with the Mo- 
hammedans. The Knights of St. John, who in the end 
were the victors, gave no quarter, and scarcely a Templar 
escaped to give an account of the affair to his Order. The 
thinned ranks of the Red Cross Knights were, however, 
gradually filled by the arrival of brethren from Europe, 
and the presence of a new common enemy, more fero- 
cious than any they had hitherto contended with, obliged 
the two Orders to suspend their hostilities and co-operate 
for mutual preservation. In the war that ensued, 
though obliged to give way in all directions before an 
immeasurable superiority of numbers, the Knights of 
St. John, and those of the Red Cross, fought with all 
their ancient valour. Ninety Hospitallers long defended 
the fortress of Azotus, and when the Mamlukes of Ben- 
docdar carried the place by assault, they walked over 
the dead bedies of the last of those gallant knights. 
Saphoury was defended by a small band of Templars 
who were equally brave, and also fellto a man. The 
conquering Mamlukes took Nazareth, Cesarea, Tyre, 
Jaffa, Antioch, and other places, and carried fire and 
sword to the very gates of Acre, the strongest for- 
tress and the main stay of the Christians in the East. 
The progress of the Mohammedans was checked for a 
while by the arrival of fresh crusaders from Europe, 
and by the valour and skill of Prince Edward of Eng- 
land (afterwards Edward I.), who, after obtaining 
several victories over them, concluded a treaty in 1272, 
which secured tothe Christians a ten years’ peace. But 
in 1287, the cloud of war again burst upon the few 
places that remained in possession of the Europeans, 
and by 1291, the Sultan of Egypt was enabled to lay 
siege to Acre, the. last of their strongholds, which,, 
however, did not fall until the military Orders of Knights 
were nearly exterminated, and many thousands of the 
Mamlukes had bitten the dust. At the moment of 
crisis, while the Mohammedans were rushing to the 
breaches, the Knights of St. John, headed by their 
Grand Master, secretly left the city, and stealing to the 
enemy’s rear, rushed into his camp. The Sultan, how- 
ever, was not taken by surprise; a host of Mamlukes 
met the devoted band, who at that instant received the 
discouraging news that the Grand Master of the Tem- 
plars had fallen, together with nearly all ‘his Knights, 
and that Acre was in possession of the infidels. ‘They 
then turned their steps towards the sea, fighting all the 
way, and on the shore they found a small .boat -into 
which they threw themselves. A large vessel was not 
requisite—only seven knights remained alive. This sad 
remnant of a numerous body fled for refuge to Cyprus, 
which island was in the hands of a Christian prince, 
and though a handful of. Templars for a short time 
renewed the hopeless struggle, the Holy Land was, lost 
with the fall of Acre and the departure of the Hospital- 
lers. Soon after their arrival at Tiepieno, in Cyprus, 
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the Grand Master sent to Europe to summon a general 
chapter of the Order, and the absent Knights of St. 
John, wherever they were scattered, hastily attended to 
the call and embarked for the East. But the crusading 
mania had worn itself out—the Knights were not 
seconded by troops and money from Europe,—an attack 
on Palestine was therefore out of the question, and after 
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ten more years had been spent, the greatest conquest the 
Hospitallers could aspire to, was the island of Rhodes, 
They gained possession of that island in 1310, and kept 
it until 1522, when it was lost after a memorable siege, 
During their long sovereignty there, they generally 
went by the name of the Knights of Rhodes, as they 
have since been called the Knights of Malta. 





THE PILGRIMAGES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
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[Scallop Shell of the Pilgrims. ] 


Tue life of man is frequently termed a pilgrimage ; but 
in the sense in which the word is usually employed, it 
is applied to a journey undertaken for devotional pur- 
poses, or to gratify the interest which remarkable events 
have excited by a visit to the spot in which they took 
place. The birth-place or tomb of the truly illustrious 
are equally calculated to stir up emotions of deeper 
interest than those to which the mind is capable of 
rising when it is not operated upon by the recollection 
that here the men themselves acted their part in the 
scene of life, or there their ashes are deposited. Dr. 
Johnson, who visited Icolmkill, one of the western 
islands of Scotland, which, in remote ages, was, as he 
says, the “luminary of the Caledonian regions,” thus 
speaks of the nature of those emotions to which we 
have alluded :—‘“ To abstract the mind,” he says, “ from 
all local emotions would be impossible, if it were en- 
deavoured, and would be foolish if it were possible. 
Whatever draws us from the power of our senses,— 
whatever makes the past, the distant, or the future, 
predominate over the present, advances us in the dignity 
of thinking beings. That man is little to be envied 
whose patriotism would not gain force upon the plain 





of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer 
among the ruins of Iona.” 

The places to which the Christian pilgrims of the 
middle ages chiefly resorted were Rome, Loretto, 
Jerusalem, Compostella in Spain, and the local shrines 
with which every part of Christendom abounded. Two 
pilgrimages to a neighbouring shrine were equivalent 
to one visit to another at double the distance. Those 
who were unable to make long journeys gave money to 
assist the poorer pilgrims on their way. A dream or 
vision was frequently the preliminary of a pilgrimage ; 
and the belief was general, that if certain pilgrimages 
were not made during life they must be performed after 
death. Southey remarks, in one of his minor poems,— 

* Some went for payment of a vow 
In time of trouble made ; 


And some who found that pilgrimage 
Was a pleasant sort of trade.” 


All classes—from the king to the peasant—from the 
archbishop to the humblest clerk—bent beneath the 
custom of the times. 

The Holy Land was resorted to by pilgrims as early 
as the fourth century. The passage to Asia by land 
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was subsequently closed in consequence of the hostility 
of the Hungarians, and Rome and Loretto then at- 
tracted the greatest number of pilgrims. In the eighth 
century the Anglo-Saxons made frequent pilgrimages 
to Rome; and at an earlier period than this, Cadwal- 
lader, King of Wales, founded a hospital at Rome for 
Welsh pilgrims. The great jubilees of the church 
drew to Rome large numbers both of sinners and 
devotees, for at these festivals plenary indulgences 
were granted for the remission of all sins. Indulgences 
of a less extensive nature were granted at all periods 
to those who made a pilgrimage to the holy relic called 
the Veronique, or Vernicle. 

The church of Loretto was in high repute during the 
middle ages as an efficacious resort for pilgrims; and 
at particular seasons there were frequently not fewer 
than 200,000 visiting it at once. They formed proces- 
sions round the “ Palace of our Lady,” as it was called ; 
and some went round it on their knees five, nine, or a 
dozen times, according to the importance with which 
they were pleased to invest any particular number. 

In the fifteenth century the pilgrimage to St. James, 
or Santiago of Compostella, the patron-saint of Spain, 
was quite a passion among all classes, and the local 
shrines were comparatively forsaken. Charlemagne had 
caused the place to be made the seat of a bishopric ; 
and afterwards, through the influence of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, who founded a hospital there for pilgrims, 
it was erected into an archbishopric. The number of 
English pilgrims who visited Compostella in the fif- 
teenth century was very great. In Rymer’s ‘ Focdera’ 
a list is given of those who obtained the king's licence 
for their going, and it is probable that many others 
went without such sanction; but of the former class 
only, there left the kingdom in January, 1434, about 
90 pilgrims; February, 850; March, 80; April, 900; 
May, 750; June, 160; July, 50: and in the follow- 
ing year there departed for the same destination, in 
January, 200; February, 130; March, 860; April, 
618; May, 192; June, 850; and July, 50. In 1449 
the Lord Privy Seal obtained a licence to undertake 
the pilgrimage and vows for the salvation of his soul, 
and to carry 500 marks with him. 

The pilgrimage to Palestine, the scene of sacred 
history, had the most important influence on the re- 
ligious spirit of the middle ages, and was sanctioned 
by the most rational motives. In the present day the 
Holy Land may properly be regarded as one of the 
most interesting portions of the globe which a tra- 
veller can visit, while the glories of Compostella and 
Loretto have long since departed. Jerusalem had 
been visited from an early period of Christianity by 
devout Christians. The anticipated termination of the 
world with the arrival of the thousandth year of the 
present era, strongly directed men’s minds to religious 
subjects. A natural impulse of gratitude, when it was 
found that after this dreaded period the world went on 
as before, led men to visit the scenes distinguished in 
the history of the Saviour. The conversion of the 
Hungarians from paganism to Christianity—an event 
which was hailed with rapture by all Christendom— 
contributed to increase the religious excitement which 
was prevalent. Sharon Turner, in his ‘ History of 
England during the Middle Ages,’ says that in the 
eleventh century the inferior orders, on whom natural 
feelings always first operate, began the peregrination. 
Their return and conversation excited the middle ranks 
to imitate them; and at last nobles, ladies, and kings 
imbibed the passion, and traversed Europe and Asia to 
Jerusalem. The pilgrims were received by the patriarch, 
and with a solemn procegsion were led amid the thunder 
of cymbals and immense splendour of lights to the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre. Jerusalem was at this 
period in the possession of the Mohammedans, who 





often maltreated the pilgrims with impunity, and re- 
fused them permission to enter the city without the 
payment of a tribute. Wasted as they were with the 
hardships of so long a journey, when the means of 
travelling were very imperfect, their resources exhausted 
by the tolls which they had paid in crossing bridges 
and entering towns, and by the cost of providing them- 
selves with necessaries on the road, their condition was 
frequently deplorable in the extreme. William of Tyre 
says that there was scarcely one out of a thousand who 
reached Jerusalem who could support himself. Towards 
the close of the eleventh century, Peter the Hermit 
made the pilgrimage to Palestine, and was so deeply 
touched by the sufferings of the pilgrims, and indignant 
at the conduct of the infidels who held possession of 
the city, that on his return he roused all Europe to 
that great movement of the middle ages, called the 
Crusades or the Holy War, which to a great extent 
partook of the nature of a pilgrimage. 

The above-mentioned places were the principa! resorts 
of pilgrims from the various countries of Europe. There 
were in England, however, and also in the rest of 
Europe, local shrines which were visited under a great 
variety of circumstances. Strutt says that it seems to 
have been almost as fashionable in the days of Chaucer 
to visit the tomb of some favourite saint, as it now is to 
frequent the different watering-places ; and the Rev. 
T. D. Fosbroke, in noticing the custom in his work on 
* British Monachism,’ mentions some of the cireum- 
stances which occasioned the practice to be so common, 
Shrines were visited before making a yoyage to ensure 
the prayers of the saint for safety. To some shrines 
annual pilgrimages were made; and others were only 
resorted to as events occurred or were anticipated, 
which rendered it of interest to the parties concerned 
to visit them. In an old English writer, quoted by 
Sharon Turner, the Duke of Norfolk is mentioned as 
going in pilgrimage on foot from his’ eastle at Fram- 
lingham to Walsingham, where there was a shrine of 
the Virgin, which was much frequented in the fifteenth 
century. Chaucer has rendered the pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Thomas & Becket at Canterbury familiar ta 
everybody. In the prologue:to his ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ 
he says,— 

“ Befelle, that in that season on a day 

In Southwark, at the Tabord as I lay, 

Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 

To Canterbury with devout courage, 

At night was come into that hostelrie 

Wel nine-and-twentie in a compagnie. 

Of sondry folk by aventure yfalle 

In fellowship, and pilgrimes were they alle 

That toward Canterbury wolden ride.” 
A visit to the shrine of Becket was considered of uni- 
versal efficacy. His skull encased in silver was shown 
to the pilgrims, and the blade of the weapon with 
which he was killed, and other relics. The shrine 
was extremely rich in offerings, which were exhibited 
through a strong grating by a prior with a white wand. 

We are chiefly indebted to the Rev. Mr. Fosbroke’s 
work for the subsequent information relative to the 
costume of pilgrims. He states that they were pecu- 
liarly designated by the scrip, the staff or bourdon, 
palmer’s staff, scarf, sclavina, hat, rosary, and scrobula. 

The scrip was derived from the Egyptian monks, and 
was usually a leathern pouch or wallet, attached to the 
scarf, and used for containing provisions and other 
necessaries. Thus Chaucer says,— 

“ In scrippe he bore both bread and leeks.” 
Charlemagne wore a golden serip when he made the 
pilgrimage to Rome. The term scrip was sometimes 
applied to the whole of the articles which a pilgrim 
carried along with him. A sack instead of a scrip is 
mentioned as being carried by a poor female pilgrim. 
The scarf was simply a leathern throng or belt. 
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A bourdon was a long staff with a knob in the middle, 
and without a cross at the top, though in theatrical 
representations one is erroneously affixed. This staff 
was sometimes excavated into a rude piece of music, 
the sound from which was an accompaniment to the 
singing with which pilgrims beguiled the tedium of 
their journey. In Germany, walking-sticks are made 
which serve as tubes for pipes, with a compressing 
pump at one end to obtain fire, or fitted up as telescopes. 
A walking-stick may be used for such a variety of pur- 
poses, that we may easily believe, though it is not quite 
satisfactorily proved, that the bourdon staff of the pil- 
grim was formed into a musical instrument. Southey 
has alluded to the fact in the following lines : 

** And the staff was holed and bored for those 
Who on a flute could play, 
And thus the merry pilgrim had 
His music on the way.” 

From a dialogue between a disciple of Wicliffe, and 
Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury in the reign of 
Henry IV., it would appear that the pilgrims were 
sometimes accompanied by less simple music than that 
of a hollowed staff. The Archbishop defends the prac- 
tice against some insinuations, and states that “ pilgrims 
have with them both singers and also pipers, that when 
one of them goeth barefoot and striketh his foot against 
a stone, and maketh him to bleed, it is well done that 
he or his fellow begin then a song, or else take out of 
his bosom a bagpipe for to drive away with such mirth 
the hurt of his fellow: for with such solace the travail 
and weariness of pilgrims is lightly and merrily brought 
forth.” The palmer’s staff was made of palm and was 
borne by those who returned from Palestine. We may 
here state the difference which, according to Mr. Fos- 
broke, distinguished the palmer from the pilgrim. A 
pilgrim had a fixed residence, a palmer had none; a 
pilgrim went to a fixed place, a palmer to none in 
particular ; a pilgrim went at his own expense, a palmer 
professed voluntary poverty, and frequently ended life 
as a hermit. 

The sclavina was a long coarse robe. The scrobula 
was the robe worn by female pilgrims, and, with the 
exception of closer sleeves, similar to the sclavina. The 
rosary was a string of beads which the pilgrim ran over 
as he repeated his prayers. The hat was broad brimmed, 
turned up in front, and something like the hats often 
worn by infants. Sometimes the pilgrim’s hat was 
slung at his back, and a substitute for shooting off the 
wet was used to supply its place. 

The pilgrim from Rome, from Jerusalem, or Com- 
postella, was distinguished by variations of costume 
peculiar to each pilgrimage. The Jerusalem pilgrims 
wore the signs of Sinai, which were relics brought from 
thence. Those who had made a pilgrimage to Rome 
wore a cloak marked with cross-keys and the veronique 
or vernicle. The scallop-shells which the pilgrims 
wore in the front of their hats was, properly speaking, 
peculiar to the Compostella pilgrimage. Fuller there- 
fore is not correct in assigning the use of this shell to 
pilgrims generally, on the ground that “ it was oft cup 
and dish to them in Palestine.” Southey’s notes to the 
‘Pilgrims to Compostella’ contain an old monkish 
legend which gives the origin of scallop-shells being 
worn by the pilgrims to the shrine of the Spanish 
saint. Popes Alexander III., Gregory IX., and Cle- 
ment X. granted a faculty to the Archbishop of Com- 
postella that they might excommunicate those who sold 
these shells anywhere except in the city of Santiago, 
and in these documents the reason assigned is, that the 
scallop-shell is the badge of the Apostle Santiago. In 
the church of St. Clement at Rome there is a picture 
of Santiago, apparently more than 500 years old, which 
is decorated with scallop-shells. The scallop-shell in a 
coat-of-arms shows that some of the bearer's line have 
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visited the shrine of St. James. The cut represents 
one of these shells, on which St. Joseph, with a staff of 
palm in his hand, and carrying the infant Jesus, has 
been worked in bas-relief. 

Before setting out on a pilgrimage, confession of 
sins was made, which being concluded, the future 
pilgrim prostrated himself before the altar. Certain 
prayers were then said, after which the scrip and staff 
were solemnly consecrated ; and the pilgrim was clothed 
in his appropriate costume. In the form of prayers in 
use before the Reformation, the people were bid to 
pray “ for all true pilgrims and palmers that have 
taken their way to Rome, to Jerusalem, &c.” Mr. 
Fosbroke says that in Normandy a pilgrim who had 
received the sanction and blessing of the church was 
led out of the parish in procession, accompanied by the 
cross and holy water ; and on the return from pilgrimage 
it was in most countries the custom to go to the church 
to thank God for their happy success; and in proof of 
the fulfilment of their vows to proffer palms or branches 
of that tree to the priest who placed them on the altar, 
These ceremonies would naturally fall into desuetude 
when the habit of undertaking pilgrimages became 
more general. 

Pilgrimages to the Holy Land, as a general fashion, 
ceased with us, according to Mr. Fosbroke, about the 
time of Henry V. The growing activity of commerce 
supplied a new motive for visiting foreign lands. But 
pilgrimages had not been without their use in the 
advancement of civilization. 

St. Jerome noticed that pilgrims conveyed news. 
“Tn one summer (he says) Britain has learned what the 
Egyptian and Parthian has known in the spring.” It 
is believed that the drama was first introduced into 
France from Italy by pilgrims. Mr. Fosbroke says,— 
“ Pilgrimage was a kind of apprenticeship, served in 
various places, in order to acquire a stock of novel 
ecclesiastical customs and knowledge.” At atime when 
commerce employed but a few individuals, there would 
have been no inducement to visit other countries if 
men had not been actuated by the religious spirit. But 
this operated upon the mass of the people, and sent 
them to gather the various lessons of civilization and 
improvement which each country respectively furnished. 

The standard by which the state of one country 
may be compared with that of another was rendered 
more enlarged and varied by the habit of visiting 
distant shrines; and a comparatively rude people were 
enabled to obtain, by this means, some of the benefits 
of a superior civilization. Sharon Turner remarks, 
that “ the habit of pilgrimage, and afterwards of the 
crusades, increased the taste for study It was im- 
possible for so many, from all ranks and nations in 
Europe, to visit the Grecian and Arab states without 
some conviction of the benefit of superior knowledge. 
From the account left by Luitprand of the wonders he 
saw at Constantinople, and of the horse-laugh with 
which his astonishment was received by the conceited 
courtiers, it would seem that the saucy Greeks amused 
themselves with making the western barbarians stare, 
The specimens of their mechanical skill to which he 
alludes may have first interested a rude stranger's 
notice; but their tasteful architecture,—their elegant 
sculptures,—their fine manuscripts,—their celebrated 
lequacity,—and the fame of the poets and philosophers 
who once adorned their name, must have powerfully 
impressed the attention of many, and have created that 
feeling of deficiency and that desire of emulation which 
are the certain parents of improvement.” He adds, 
that a visible improvement took place in England after 
these pilgrimages had become common, increasing as 
the crusades increased the intercourse with Constanti- 
nople and the East. Schools were established, and 
architecture and the arts advanced, 
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SIAMESE NARRATION OF A SHIPWRECK ON 
THE SOUTH COAST OF AFRICA, 


(Concluded from No. 263.] 


For three or four days they continued to ascend the 
bank of the river, suffering dreadfully from cold and 
hunger, and heartily regretting the rock of muscles they 
had left behind them. They had soon evidences that 
they were in the track of the Portuguese. Once they 
found a torn stocking, and on another occasion a fusil, 
the lock of which they took off to serve as a tinder-box. 
The next proof was a very melancholy one; it was the 
body of one of their interpreters, a half-caste who had 
followed the Portuguese in their progress ; they found 
him with his knees on the ground, and his body huddled 
up in a heap all together and quite stiff. They were 
themselves now almost dead with hunger; they had 
found absolutely nothing eatable, and were reduced to 
devour their shoes, which were probably made of un- 
dressed skin; they had for some time deliberated on 
returning to the rock, and were at last determined to do 
so on arriving at a point where they could see no means 
of getting on, but either climbing over a mountain, 
which they thought inaccessible, or wading through a 
deep and dangerous marsh. Here they passed the 
night, and the next morning they began to retrace their 
steps, resolving to remain by the rock until all the 
muscles were eaten, and then to give themselves up as 
slaves to the Hottentots. 

They put their resolution in practice with so much 
eagerness that in three days they returned to the land 
of abundance, as it appeared to them; but now they 
found a new enemy in the increasing cold, which 
affected them to such a degree that, after remaining 
six days, and burning up ail the fuel within their reach, 
they set out to find the Hottentots, carrying with them 
all the muscles they could find. Early the next morn- 
ing they were found by three Hottentots, who were 
much more civilized than those they had before com- 
municated with, and who were evidently acquainted 
with Europeans. They were, in fact, servants of the 
Dutch Government at the Cape, and appeared to be in 
search of them. 

The Siamese party consisted of fifteen persons, and 
seven of those now found themselves completely ex- 
hausted. It was therefore resolved that they should 
be left in the best spot they could find, with as many 
of the muscles as they could spare, and that the others 
should follow the Hottentots, who appeared willing to 
act as guides, until they arrived at the first settlement, 
when they would send conveyances for those left behind. 
This was done: the eight who could walk followed 
their guides, but so slowly that two of the Hottentots 
left them. ‘They followed the remaining guide through 
dreadful roads, and along precipices which made them 
shudder. On one occasion ‘their nimble guide con- 
ducted them to a place so difficult to get along, that 
some of the party imagined they were brought there 
for no other purpose but to be killed; they actually 
came to a resolution to knock their guide upon the 
head, and would have put their unreasonable design 
into execution, had not the second ambassader com- 
manded them to desist. 

They lived all this time on their muscles, and on 
what they picked up on their road. Sometimes they 
met with a few locusts, and, what they found much more 
agreeable, some frogs. But the narrator seems to have 
been most pleased with a sort of beetle. ‘“‘ I have no 
difficulty in saying,” he observes, “ that the insect 
which appeared most agreeable to my taste, was a sort 
of large fly or beetle, of very dark colour, of which we 
found many on our road. All the dressing we applied 
to them before eating, was merely to broil them on the 
fire, and we found them excellent,” 
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At length, on the thirty-first day of their march, and 
the sixth from their finding a guide, they met two 
Dutchmen, accompanied by the Hottentot guides, who 
had left them six days before, loaded with provisions. 
* When we saw that they had brought us fresh bread, 
dressed meat, and wine, we could not contain our 
gratitude. Some of us threw ourselves at their feet, 
and embraced their knees, others named them fathers 
and deliverers.” ‘The narrator gave each of the Dutch- 
men a large diamond set in a gold ring, which had 
been presents from the king of Siam to the first am- 
bassador. 

Their chief difficulties were now terminated. They 
procured carriages to send for the companions they 
left behind them; and in a few days more were all 
carried safely to the Cape of Good Hope, where they 
were received in a most friendly manner, and where 
they found the Portuguese, who had arrived eight days 
before, but in a much more miserable plight than 
themselves, having lost between fifty and sixty of their 
party from fatigue and hunger, who dropped one after 
another, racked with horrid pains, and groaning at the 
same time from their sufferings, and with the prospect 
of their friends leaving them to perish miserably. ‘“* All 
that we could do,” said one of the monks to the 
narrator, “ not to appear cruel and barbarous when 
we saw any of our body drop, which at last happeted 
several times a day, was to exhort him to recommend 
his soul to God. Without another word we turned 
our eyes away, and stopped our ears to avoid the 
lamentable cries which so often reached us.” 

The most melancholy incident of the whole narrative 
is the death of the son of the captain of the vessel, a 
fine youth of ten or twelve years, whom the father had 
taken with him on his voyage. “ His father had care- 
fully carried him to the shore when the vessel struck, 
and during the journey he made his slaves carry him. 
But all the negroes dying on the road, the poor child 
became so weak and swollen three days after the Por- 
tuguese left us, that he threw himself down upon a 
rock from which he could not rise again; he lay there 
extended, with his limbs so stiffened that he could not 
even bend them. This sight was a death blow to his 
father, who raised him and assisted him to walk for 
some time, but he could no longer help himself. He 
could only be carried, and those whom his father. had 
begged to render this service to his son, told the 
captain plainly that they could not do it without 
perishing themselves with him. The poor man then 
tried his own powers ; he put his boy upon his shoulders, 
but he was unable to advance a single step, and he 
fell down with the youth, who seemed more touched 
with his father’s grief than his own sufferings. He 
begged him to leave him to die, and urged that, 
although they might carry him on a little further, he 
could not possibly survive the night; that the affliction 
of his father, and the tears which he saw him shed, 
were more painful to him than his own sufferings. 
The captain was still more affected by his son’s words 
than before, and he resolved to stay and die by his 
side. The poor boy then addressed the other Por- 
tuguese, and earnestly begged them to remove his 
father, saying that his presence was a cruel addition to 
his sufferings, and that the sight of him would but 
hasten his death. 

“The representations made to the captain of the 
sinfulness of the real self-murder of which he would be 
guilty by remaining there, were all in vain ; at length 
he was led off by main force, and compelled to accom- 
pany the rest of the party. The separation was so 
grievous and afflicting for the unfortunate man, that 
he never recovered the stroke: his grief was so violent 





Eo he died a day after he reached the Cape.” 
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ATTRACTIONS AND ADVANTAGES OF 
KNOWLEDGE, 
(From Dr. Conolly’s Lecture at the Lewester Mechanics’ Institute.) 


In every object, it appears to me, some lesson is held 
out to us; and who shall say we ought not to read 
the lesson. In the absence of more varied plants, the 
common quickset, now putting forth its little scarlet 
points, the future bud, guarded by sharp spears like a 
polished sword, may worthily occupy our attention. 
No condition is so humble as to shut our eyes to the 
beauty of the white thorn through many monthis of the 
year ;—its first delicate greenness in the spring ;—then 
its thick covering of white flowers, like the purest 
snow ;—then its fuller foliage, and welcome shade ;— 
then, in the autumn, its farewell hue of pink. No 
working-man, walking out to breathe the fresh air 
after his labour, will be a worse man, or a worse work- 
man, for admiring the green and gold and silver of the 
meadows, or the perfume of the bean; and if he knows 
the character of the flowers which make up those lovely 
colours, or afford that agreeable perfume, I have no 
doubt he will be a happier man, and I think the chances 
are that he will be a better. Vicious excitements will 
be less necessary to him, and he will be very frequently 
thinking of things the very beauty of which will lead 
his thoughts to that unknown world of beauty of which 
these present, as it were, a faint image and a promise. 
When the celebrated but unfortunate Mungo Park 
was once in a desert, far from his friends, uncertain in 
what direction to proceed, faint with hunger, weary with 
fatigue, and almost without hope, it chanced that his 
eye rested on a piece of common moss; and this simple 
accident perhaps saved his life at that time: for surely, 
he said to himself, seeing how beautifully that ordinary 
moss was formed which no man regarded, he who 
created this with so much care will not abandon me, 
who have an immortal soul. And with these thoughts 
he resumed his exertions, and eventually reached a 
place of safety. ” ” - ° 

For those who ask us what actual benefits accrue to 
men from knowledge, an answer is written in language 
that cannot err, in the whole history of the world. 
Cast your eyes back to the savage state, and behold 
man supporting existence with difficulty, the prey of 
beasts, the sport of the elements, and defenceless. See 
him by degrees improving the earth by culture; im- 
proving that culture itself by instruments of metal drawn 
from the earth; and mark how the beasts of the desert 
disappear before his industry, and even the worst 
diseases of the marsh and of the poisoned air become 
less common and less destructive. Man is seen to be 
better fed, better lodged, better clothed. If he still 
devotes himself to war, it may be for the defence of his 
possessions, or that his knowledge is yet imperfect, and 
neither he nor his neighbours have yet learned the true 
end of living. His luxuries, and all their evils, spring 
in part from the same cause; gorgeous triumphs follow 
conquest; indolence and rest follow exertion. But 
flourishing communities and states are formed ; laws 
are agreed upon, often partial and imperfect ; arts and 
sciences slowly advance; ignorance gradually disap- 
pears, and the laws gradually improve. More and 
more man’s intellect becomes cultivated, and political 
rights become more and more generally and equally 
imparted to all classes, to which more and more com- 
forts have gradually become familiar. This seems to 
be the point in which we may now survey the most 
advanced communities. Day by day their political 
rights are enlarging ; if their knowledge stops short, 
these rights will be but instruments of mischief; with 
knowledge they will be the means of assuring every 
blessing. Firmly persuaded of these truths, I rejoice 
to perceive that they are becoming generally admitted ; 


that their conviction is forcing its way into the minds | 
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of thinking men of whatever sect. In almost every 
periodical publication of the present day, whatever may 
be its political banner, we may see just views of society 
advocated, and truth more and more prevailing; the 
dawn, in fact, of a serener day. ‘The clergy, who have 
always been the chief instructors of the people, but who 
have often seemed to doubt the propriety of diffusing 
instruction beyond the limits of the aristocracy of 
nations, are now heard, from every pulpit, to acknow- 
ledge its advantages, and to repudiate the false and 
wicked assertion that the cultivation of the mind is 
inseparably associated with crime. All seem now to 
admit that it is not the being able to read, but what is 
read that is or may be detrimental or useful. 





THE COW-MARTINGALE OF NORMANDY. 
Normanpy is, with regard to the production of cider, 
the Herefordshire of France; and so highly is the 
Norman cider esteemed, that there is not a cabaret 
(public-house), however poor and miserable, through- 
out Picardy, where cider is also made in large quanti- 
ties, that has not ** Bon Cidre de Normandie ”’ painted 
in some conspicuous situation on the outside of the 
house,—most frequently on the shutters. 

The vast corn-plains which cover the greater part ot 
Normandy are studded with apple-trees, growing genc- 
rally in rows, or small clusters, but occasionally form- 
ing extensive orchards; each tree, however, planted 
at such a distance from_the others, as to allow of the 
cultivation of some kind of grain beneath them. The 
main roads are also frequently ornamented with rows 
on either side ‘for miles together; and care is taken, 
every year, to replace such of the trees as are decayed, 
or past bearing. oy 

As hedges, or fences of any description, are by no 
means common in many parts of Normandy, the apple- 
trees, more especially the young ones, would be exposed 
to considerable injury from the cows, which, at certain 
seasons of the year, are turned out to pick up a little 
herbage wherever it is to be found, were it not for a 
simple sort of cord-martingale, which is thus arranged : 
—The extremity of the halter that fastens the cow to 
her crib when in the stable, is, when she is turned out, 
passed between the fore-legs, and attached to a cord 
which encircles the body of the cow, the latter cord 
being kept in its place by another, put on like the 
breeching of a horse. By a reference to the wood-cut 
this description will easily be understood. 

Thus, by this very simple contrivance, which costs 
but a few pence, the cow is effectually prevented from 
raising her head to nibble or break the lower branches 
of the apple-trees, and at the same time suffers no in- 
convenience when grazing. 





[The “ Cow-Martingale.”] 
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